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State House, Boston, Jan. 14, 1911. 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives, 

The undersigned, members of the commission created by the 
following resolve, — 

Chapter 59, Acts of 1910. 

Resolve to provide for an Investigation of the Increase of Crimi- 
nals, Mental Defectives, Epileptics and Degenerates. 

Resolved, That the governor, with the advice and consent of the council, 
is hereby authorized to appoint a conunission of five persons who shall 
investigate the question of the increase of criminals, mental defectives, 
epileptics, degenerates, and allied classes, and report in print to the 
general court not later than the fifteenth day of January, nineteen hun- 
dred and eleven, the results of the investigation, with such recommen- 
dations as it may deem expedient for the safety and protection of the 
commonwealth and its citizens. A sum not exceeding five hundred dollars 
may be expended in canning out the provisions of this resolve. [Approved 
Apnl 8, 1910. 



herewith present this report. 



WALTER E. FERNALD. 
HOLLIS M. BLACKSTONE. 
EVERETT FLOOD. 
BENJAMIN F. BRIDGES. 
ERNEST V. SCRIBNER. 



REPORT. 



The commission has sought the fullest information relative to 
the matters imder consideration. Several hundred letters of 
mquiry have been addressed to persons in public and private Ufe 
havmg special knowledge and interest concerning these subjects 
and responses of value have been elicited. We have held five 
advertised public hearings, with a very full attendance of persons 
having special knowledge on these subjects, who testified freely 
as to conditions in the commimity and as to the best methods of 
deaUng with these problems. By special invitation, many persons 
having expert knowledge addressed the commission at length at 
private hearings. 

With the limited time at conmiand, and the small amount of 
money available, it was obviously impossible to conduct original 
research. 

The definite information relative to the increase or decrease of 
the various fonns of degeneracy or disease was of necessity 
obtained from the oflScial statistics of the various State boards and 
departments. Previous to 1880 statistical information concerning 
these classes was either entirely lacking or open to some doubt 
as to acciu'acy. Since 1890 tabulation of statistics has been much 
more comprehensive and reliable. Bearing these facts in mind 
it has not seemed possible to cover a period of more than twenty 
years. Even for this period we find diflBculty in making compari- 
sons, as tabulation has not always been made under the same 
conditions, and in a way to afford a just basis of comparison. 

The various types of degeneracy and disease considered by the 
commission have been studied in the following groups: crime 
and criminals; the insane; the feeble-minded and epileptic ; pau- 
pers. 

In the tabulations in this report we have considered the statis- 
tics for the years from 1890 to 1909 inclusive, by five-year periods, 
unless otherwise specified. 
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The ratios per 1,000 of population were figured by multiplying 
the average numbers for the five-year periods by 1,000 and divid- 
ing by the mean population for that period. The mean popula- 
tion for each of the five-year periods is as follows: — 

1890-94, 2,369,563 

1895-99, 2,652,764 

1900-04, 2,904,513 

1905-09, 3,185,048 

Crbie and Criminals. 

The popular belief that there has been a large increase in crime 
within the past few years is reflected in frequent utterances by 
clergymen and other public speakers, in newspaper and magazine 
articles, and in various semi-oflScial statements from public oflScials. 
It is probable that this popular impression was largely responsible 
for the creation of this commission. 

In definitely considering the question as to the increase or de- 
crease of crime or criminals in this Commonwealth, it was found 
that the only definite and trustworthy information on this sub- 
ject is contained in the official reports of the Prison Commission. 
These reports are compiled from retiu*ns filled out by police and 
court officials, and from the various penal and reformatory insti- 
tutions of the Commonwealth. From the nature of the case no 
other reliable information is available or likely to be available. 
It is realized, however, that it is not possible to measiu*e the exact 
amount of crime in the community from any official statistics, 
however carefully they are kept. Such statistics can only include 
offences which have become known to the police and court officials. 
It is well known that many offences are committed which do not 
come to the knowledge of the police, and of course there is no 
record of such offences. There will always be a certain amount 
of crime committed which is not included in the official statistics. 

For the purposes of comparison from year to year, however, 
the statistics reported to the Prison Commission give an approx- 
imately correct measiu*e of the extent of crime in the Common- 
wealth. From these statistics it is possible to ascertain the re- 
ported number of arrests for the entire State; the niunber of sen- 
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tences for crime in the lower and superior courts, modified by and 
combined with the number put on probation; and the number of 
conmiitments to all the prisons of the Conmionwealth. 

Arrests. 

It is not easy to property estimate the significance of the number 
of persons merely arrested for various crimes and offences at 
different periods as bearing on the question of the increase or 
decrease of crime. Many factors are involved. The arrests are 
reported by the poKce oflScials of various cities and towns, and 
there is no means of verifying the acciu-acy and completeness of 
the returns. The relative number of arrests may be temporarily 
modified by the efficiency and activity of the police and police 
officials at the given times and localities; the temporary state of 
public feeling, newspaper agitation, the rapid addition of laws 
constituting new offences, and many other temporary or local 
causes. An arrest implies, however, that the police believe that 
a corresponding crime has been conmaitted, and it is proper that 
the number of arrests should be considered in this investigation. 
Indeed, the number of arrests is largely the measure by which 
the public gauges the prevalence of crime. 
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Table A shows that, considering the total number of arrests 
for all crimes, there was a decrease in the ratio for the period 
1895-99 and the period 1900-04, and an increase for the period 
190&-09. 

An analysis of the table shows that the increase in the ratio 
of the nmnber of arrests for the period 190&-09 was largely caused 
by the increase m the class of offences against public order and 
decency. This group includes misdemeanors and lesser crimes, 
drunkenness, violation of city and town ordinances, etc. Included 
in the number of arrests for this period in this class of offences are 
10,229 cases of violation of the automobile laws, 2,506 arrests for 
violation of pm-e food laws, 911 arrests for unlawful spitting, 351 
arrests for illegal use of registered bottles and cans, 8,460 arrests 
for violation of the Lord's day, etc. It is a question whether the 
increased ratio of arrests for drunkenness for the period 1905-09 
is due to an actual increase in the relative prevalence of drunken- 
ness, or to a change in pubhc sentiment which demands such 
arrests to a greater extent than formerly. The operation of the 
newly made laws, the increased number of arrests for other minor 
offences and the increase in arrests for drunkenness account for 
the increase in the ratio of the whole number of arrests to the 
population for the last period. 

When we study the arrests for the more serious crimes a more 
favorable showing is made. There has been a fairly steady 
decrease in the ratio of arrests for crimes against the person, from 
3.4 per 1,000 for the period 1890-94 to 2.9 for the period 1905-09. 
In arrests for crimes against property there has been a very small 
gradual increase, from 3.5 per 1,000 for the period 1890-94 to 3.7 
for the period 1905-09. 

Sentences. 

The statistics relating to cases in which convictions are obtained 
and sentences pronounced are more conclusive measures of the 
extent of crime than the mere record of arrests. Indeed, in a 
well-governed community the number actually convicted from 
year to year furnishes the most accurate available test of the 
prevalence of crime. 

Table B shows the number and ratio of sentences for all classes 
of crimes in the lower and superior courts for twenty years, in- 
cluding and modified by the number of those put on probation. 
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This tabutation of sentences by the courts is qualified by the 
fact that the returns on the matter of probation in the earlier 
years are admittedly incomplete, and because some courts, before 
probation received much attention, were accustomed not to place 
on probation defendants whom they did not wish to sentence, 
but to place the cas^s on file. It is not possible to tabulate the 
cases so placed on file. These facts, however, would only show 
that the ratios given for the number sentenced for the earlier 
years were too small. These uncertain factors cannot invalidate 
the deduction that these figures fail to show an appreciable in- 
crease in sentences for crime, but rather indicate that such sen- 
tences have actually diminished. 

Commitments to Prison. 

The actual niunber of persons convicted of crime of such gravity 
that the courts have imposed a sentence of imprisonment is shown 
by the following table: — 



Table C. — Commitments to AU Prisons. 

Crimea against Person. 



Pebiod. 




Ratio per 

1,000 of 

Population. 



Iow0~jl4, 

1895-99, 
1900-04, 
1905-09, 



9,298 


566 


9,864 


8,879 


388 


9,267 


4,347 


281 


7,628 


7.717 


241 


7,968 



.832 
.698 
.525 
.499 



Crimes against Property. 



Io90— 94, 
1895-99, 
1900-04, 
1905-09, 



13,455 


963 


14,418 


14,722 


1,023 


15,745 


14,521 


835 


15,356 


16,017 


860 


16,877 



1.21 
1.18 
1.05 
1.05 
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Table C. — Concluded, 

Crimea against Public Order, etc. 



Period. 



Males. 



Females. 



Totals. 



Ratio per 

1.000 of 

Population. 



1890-94, 
1895-99, 
1900-04, 
1905-09, 



15,872 
17,604 
13,617 
17,145 



3,558 
3,909 
3,394 
2,829 



19.430 
21,513 
17,011 
19,974 



1.63 
1.62 
1.17 
1.25 



Drunkenness, 



1890-94, 
1895-99, 
1900-04, 
1905-09, 



69,344 
88,593 
85,454 
92,758 




80,469 

99,004 

96,005 

102,658 



6.79 
7.46 
6.61 
6.44 



Summary, showing Number of Commitments to Prison for All Crimes, 



Period. 



CrimeB 
against 
Person. 



Crimes 
against 
Prop- 
erty. 



Crimes 
against 
Public 
Order, 
etc. 



Drunk- 
enness. 



Totals. 



Ratio 

per 

1,000. 



1890-94, 
1895-99, 
1900-04, 
190&-09, 



9.864 


14,418 


19,430 


80,469 


124,181 


9,267 


15,745 


21,513 


99,004 


145,529 


7,628 


15,356 


17.011 


96.005 


136,000 


7,958 


16,877 


19,974 


102,658 


147,467 



10.47 

10.97 

9.36 

9.25 



The above tabulation shows that the ratio of commitments to 
prison for crimes against the person has steadUy decreased from 
.832 per 1,000 of population for the period 1890-94 to .499 in 1905- 
09. Commitments for crimes against property have steadily 
decreased from 1.21 per 1,000 to 1.05. Commitments for crimes 
against public order and decency have decreased from 1.63 to 
1.25. Commitments to prison for drunkenness increased from 
6.79 per 1,000 in 1890-94 to 7.46 in 1895-99, and then decreased 
to 6.44 in 1905-09. The table shows that there has been a steady 
decrease in the number of commitments to prison in proportion 
to the population. 



^ 
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The mere diminution in the ratio of persons committed to 
prison, however, would not in itself prove a corresponding de- 
crease in crime. This dimmishing ratio shows the increasing 
reluctance of judges to send a man to prison, and the tendency 
to substitute fines, suspended sentences, or probation for im- 
prisonment. To a certain extent it also indicates a decrease in 
the number of criminals and in the number of crimes committed. 

The above tables have considered all oflFences, including mere 
misdemeanors and the more serious crimes. The three following 
tables consider the more serious crimes only, viz., felonious as- 
sault, rape, robbery, manslaughter and murder, etc. 
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The number of cases begun in the lower courts does not neces- 
sarily indicate a corresponding number of actual crimes, as many of 
the persons arraigned are dismissed without prejudice. As it is 
impossible to obtain full knowledge of these cases, the figures 
given in Table D are of doubtful value in drawing conclusions. 

Table E shows that the ratio of cases of serious crime brought 
before the grand jury, and taken to the superior courts by appeal, 
has decreased during the twenty-year period. 

Table F shows that the ratio of commitments to State Prison 
for the more serious offences has slightly increased. The ratio of 
commitments for rape has decreased, while the ratios for felonious 
assault, robbery, manslaughter and miu'der have increased, that 
for murder having more than doubled. This would indicate an 
increase in serious criminality, since the ratio of prosecutions for 
this class of crime was decreasing. 

Table G. — Showing the Nativity of 257 Persons arretted for Murder. 



Year. 


J 

1 


• 
h-l 


• 

a 


6 


• 

a 

1 


• 

s 

o 


• 

>> 

d 


Russia 

or Poland. 


other 

Countries. 


• 

s 

o 
H 


1890, 


4 


- 


2 


1 


~ 


- 


- 


- 


" 


7 


1891, 






3 


- 


2 


- 


- 


~ 


- 




- 


5 


1892, 






5 


1 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


7 


1893, 






8 


2 


1 


1 


- 


- 


- 




2 


14 


1894, 






4 


1 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 




3 


9 


1895. 






9 


- 


1 


1 


1 


- 


- 


- 


__ 


12 


1896. 






4 


1 


2 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


9 


1897. 






2 


- 


1 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 




4 


1898. 






5 


- 


1 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


~ 


7 


1899. 






8 


1 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


2 


- 


12 


1900. 






5 


1 


- 


1 


1 


- 


- 


- 


3 


11 


1901. 






6 


- 


- 


1 




- 


- 


1 


1 


9 


1902. 






5 


2 


1 


- 




- 


2 


- 


1 


11 


1903, 






8 


2 


- 


2 


- 


- 


2 


2 


5 


21 


1904. 






6 


4 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


4 


15 


1905. 






3 


4 


1 


1 


1 


- 




- 


4 


14 


1906, 






5 


5 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 


2 


1 


14 


1907, 






6 


1 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


6 


14 


1908, 






10 


6 


2 


1 


1 


- 


- 


3 


1 


24 


1909, 


« 




12 


9 


2 


1 


2 


10 


— 


— 


2 


38 


Totals 


f • 


118 


40 


19 


14 


8 


10 


4 


10 


34 


257 



m 
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Summary^ showing Percentciges, by Five-year Periods^ of Americanrborn 
and Foreignrbom Persons enumerated in Above Table. 





Period. 


American-born. 


Foreign-born. 




Number. 


Percentage. 


Number. 


Percentage. 


1890-94, 


• • • • 


24 


57.1 


18 


42.9 


1895-99. 


• • • • 


28 


63.6 


16 


36.4 


1900-04, 


• • • • 


30 


44.8 


37 


65.2 


1905-09, 


• • • • 


36 


34.6 


, •« 


65.4 



Table H. — Showing the Nativity of 191 Persons, convicted of Murder or 

Manslaughter, 



















• 


i 




















d 


M 




Year. 


s 




• 

73 


4 


• 

a 




• 

d 

at 


J 


d 
o 


• 




"C 


• 


d 


bO 


2 


c 


•S >- 


fe^ 


£ 






>. 


^ 


^ 


d 


d 


1 o 


9 


5 






? 


03 


a 


M 


o 


^ 


■u 


o 




-Ji 




o 


H 


o 


O 


« 


o 


H 


1890, 


1 


- 


1 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


3 


1891, 


• • • 


2 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


3 


1892, 




• • 


5 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


6 


1893, 






4 


2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


7 


1894, 






4 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


3 


8 


1895, 






7 


- 


- 


1 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


9 


1896, 






2 


1 


2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


6 


1897, 






2 


- 


1 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


4 


1898, 






5 


- 


- 


1 


- 




- 


- 


- 


6 


1899, 






4 


1 


- 


1 


- 


- 


"" 


2 


- 


8 


1900, 






5 


1 




1 


1 


- 




- 


1 


9 


1901, 






4 


- 


- 


• - 


^^ 


- 


- 


1 


1 


6 


1902, 






3 


2 


1 


- 




- 


1 


- 


1 


8 


1903, 






6 


1 


- 


2 


- 


- 


2 


2 


3 


16 


1904, 






6 


3 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


4 


14 


1905, 






2 


4 


1 


1 


1 


- 


- 


- 


3 


12 


1906, 






5 


4 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 


2 


- 


12 


1907, 






5 


1 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


3 


10 


1908, 






8 


7 


2 


1 


1 


- 


- 


1 


1 


21 


1909, 






7 


8 


2 


- 


1 


5 


- 


- 


- 


23 


Totals 


t • 


87 


36 


13 


10 


7 


5 


3 


8 


22 


191 



20 



Summary^ showing Percentages, by Five-year Periods, of American-born 
and Foreign-bom Persons enumerated in Above Table. 



Period. 


American-born. 


Foreign-born. 




Number. 


Percentage. 


Number. 


Percentage. 


1890-94, .... 

1895-99 

1900-04 

1005-09 


16 
20 
24 
27 


59.3 
60.6 
45.3 
34.6 


11 
13 
29 
51 


40.7 
39.4 
54.7 
65.4 



Table G, showing the nativity of persons arrested for murder, 
and Table H, showing the nativity of persons convicted of man- 
slaughter and murder, show an increased proportion of foreign- 
born persons not long in this country and not yet assimilated into 
our general population. 

Juvenile Crime. 

There are few data available for a study of the relative prev- 
alence of juvenile crime in this State during the past twenty 
years. Before the establishment of the Juvenile Coiul in 1906 
the records of arrests, trials and convictions of juveniles were 
merged into the records for adult criminals. 

The laws relating to juvenile offenders and offences have been 
changed so often and so radically that it is almost impossible to 
collect authentic figures which are at all comparable. The num- 
ber annually conmiitted to institutions and the niunber of inmates 
present at a given time are the only defijiite figures to be obtained 
for the whole period. 

The number of juveniles conmiitted to reformatories or in re- 
formatories ought not to be taken alone as showing the extent of 
juvenile crime. Many juvenile oflfenders are now discharged with 
admonition, placed on parole with parents or under probation 
ofiicers, let off with a fine or a suspended sentence, etc. It is the 
opinion of experienced people that it is not possible to even approx- 
imately make any safe or reUable deductions from the data avail- 
able as to the increase or decrease of juvenile crime. 

Whether or not there has been an increase, the Prison Commis- 
sion's report shows that in 1909 juvenile delinquents to the number 
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of 6,466 were considered by the courts of the State, and of this 
number, 2,558 were actually sentenced or placed on probation. 
These figures emphasize the importance of juvenile delinquency. 

It has been well said that the crime problem is largely the boy 
problem and the girl problem, for the habitual criminal — the man 
who takes to crime as a trade — as a rule begins his criminal career 
when he is young. The transition from occasional crime to ha- 
bitual crime usually occurs during adolescence. One of the most 
effective methods of dealing with habitual crime is to prevent the 
juvenile offender from acquiring confirmed criminal habits. The 
volume of juvenile crime can be reduced only by reforming the 
juvenile oflFender, or by removing the known causes of juvenile 
crime so far as possible. 

The causes of juvenile crime are the same as those which lead 
to adult crime, and the ratio of juvenile crime is high where the 
ratio of crime as a whole is high. All over the world most crime 
is committed in districts which are most thickly populated. Over- 
crowding and bad housing produce weak and inefficient people, 
not equipped to fight successfully the battle of life. The juvenile 
offender seldom comes from rural districts, or from a good neigh- 
borhood, or from a normal home. He seldom has a normal child- 
hood. In many cases he has one or both parents degenerate, 
immoral, intemperate or criminal. Often one or both parents 
are defective mentally. His parents are not up to the standard 
in health and strength. Many of these parents lose control of 
their children when they are very young. The children of newly 
arrived immigrants are especially apt to get beyond the control 
of the parents under the new conditions of living. Many juvenile 
offenders are orphans or half-orphans, for nothing is more dis- 
astrous than the loss of parental care in early life. If the widowed 
mother works away from home, the children are left without care 
or control. The direct criminal example of the parents and of 
neighbors and associates is a powerful influence. 

The juvenile oflfender himself is below the standard physically, 
and is often defective mentally. He has few opportunities for 
play or recreation. He is forced into the crowded streets of the 
slums, especially on Sundays. He usually begins his wrong 
doing by truancy, followed by stealing. Crimes against property 
are the offences most likely to be committed by juveniles. In a 
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word, the juvenile offender usually has a bad heredity and grows 
up in a bad environment, and as a result has an innate tendency to 
vice and immorality. The above conditions tend to create a class 
of boys and girls who are not able to resist temptation. 

The Insane. 

The insane form one of the largest classes of dependents which 
is directly supported by the State. The proper care and treat- 
ment of these most unfortunate persons present a problem difficult 
of solution. The steady increase in the nimibers of the insane 
has created a widespread impression in the community that there 
is an alarming increase of insanity which is out of proportion to the 
ratio of increase of the general population. 

In considering the question of the increase or decrease of in- 
sanity in Massachusetts, the conunission has depended upon the 
statistical information which has been fm^nished by the State 
Board of Insanity. These statistics refer only to the insane 
under official registration, and take no account of the recognized 
insane who have in years past been discharged from the institu- 
tions and are now living at large in the community. These latter 
amount to several hundreds in number. The data concerning 
the insane have been collected in a painstaking manner, and have 
probably more than the average value of general statistical infor- 
mation. To compare with the other classes, the insane have been 
considered for the twenty-year period ending 1909. The gen- 
eral statistics covering this class are given in the following table: — 



Table I. 


— The Insane in Public and Private Institviions, 




Period. 


Ratb 

OF Incrbase of 

General 

Population. 


First 
Admissions 

TO Any 
Hospital. 


All 
Admissions. 


Persons 
admitted. 


AVERAQB 

numbers of 

Rbqistbrbd 

Insane. 
























Mean 
Popula- 
tion. 


Per- 
centage 
of In- 
crease. 


Average 
Num- 
ber. 


Ratio.* 


Average 
Num- 
ber. 


Ratio.» 


Average 
Num- 
ber. 


Ratio.» 


Average 
Num- 
ber. 


Ratio.i 


1890-94, . 


2,369,563 


.13 


1,455 


.614 


1,954 


.824 


1.869 


.789 


5,136 


2.168 


1895-99, . 


2,652,764 


.12 


1,749 


.659 


2,261 


.852 


2,160 


.814 


6,413 


2.417 


1900-04, . 


2.904,513 


.10 


2,142 


.737 


2,784 


.959 


2,706 


.932 


8,358 


2.878 


1905-09, . 


3.185,048 


.10 


2,382 


.749 


3,097 


.972 


3,061 


.961 


10.765 


3.379 



* Ratio to 1,000 of mean population. 
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In studying the statistics of the insane^ we must differentiate 
between the annual increase in the visible numbers and the in- 
crease in the niunbers of first admissions, the latter being the real 
index of the increase or decrease of insanity in the community. 
The accmnulation of the insane in institutions is dependent upon 
several factors, and the number of the insane under registration 
might increase while the admission of new cases remained sta- 
tionary. The tabulation of first admissions probably shows a 
greater niunber than should actually be coimted, because it in- 
cludes many who have had previous attacks and were treated at 
home, and others whose first attack began prior to the date of 
registration. These errors, however, are probably small, and can 
be neglected. Reference to Table I shows that while the general 
population was increasing in actual niunbers during the whole 
twenty-year period, the percentage of increase was diminishing. 
The first cases of insanity, however, increased by a small but 
progressive ratio, while the ratio of accumulation, as shown in 
the average nmnber, increased much more markedly. 

Since 1890 there has been an average annual increase of 66 new 
cases of insanity. During this same period the whole number of 
the insane under registration has increased every year by more 
than 374 persons. From this it will be seen that the new cases 
admitted furnished but little more than one-fifth of the accumula- 
tion. Even when we come to consider all admissions we find only 
about 71 each year, — an addition of numbers so slight as not to 
appreciably change the results. 

During the twenty-year period under consideration the average 
annual increase of the general population was 56,374. This in- 
crease would account for nearly 59 per cent, of the yearly increase 
in new cases. There remains, however, 41 per cent, of these new 
cases for which some other explanation must be sought. 

Table J. — Average Annuol Admissions and Discharges. 



Period. 



AU 
Admissions. 



AU 
Discharges. 



Ratio 
of Discharges 

to 1,000 
Admissions. 



1890-94, 
1895-99, 
1900-04, 
1905-09, 



1,954 
2,261 
2,784 
3,097 



1,890 
1,979 
2,326 
2,507 



907 
875 
835 
809 
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Since all admissions, as has been shown, account for but one- 
fifth of the annual increase of the insane, the chief cause of the 
yearly accumulation of nimibers must be some other and more 
potent factor. It would seem that the rate of admission and the 
rate of discharge should determine the nmnber remaining. When 
we come to analyze the relation which discharges bear to admis- 
sions, however, we find that the acciunulation of each year is not 
exactly represented by the admissions less the discharges, but that 
the length of hospital residence of the individuals discharged must 
be taken into account in determining the true ratio. The relation 
of these factors is so complex that it has not been found possible to 
present a statistical table from which anything more than approxi- 
mate deductions can be drawn. Table J shows that for the first 
period admissions and discharges were fairly evenly balanced. 
The remaining three periods show a marked decline in the ratio of 
discharges to admissions, which accoimts for the rapid and con- 
tinuous annual accumulation of numbers shown in the table. From 
this it will be seen that a steadily declining discharge rate is the 
most important factor in the acciunulation of the insane in 
institutions. 

Immigration is a factor of consequence in determining the 
amount of insanity in the community. Since 1890 the general 
population of the State has had an average annual increase of 
56,374, while the average number of immigrants whose destination 
was this State has been 47,428. From this it will be seen that the 
influx of inMnigration is but little less than the increase of popu- 
lation. 



Table K. — NcUivity of Insane Patients {First Admissions), 



Yeah 


Birthplace. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 




Number. 


Percent- 
age. 


Number. 


Percent- 
age. 


Number. 


Percent- 
age. 


1904, 


Native, 
Foreign, 


731 
535 


31 
22 


579 
541 


24 
23 


1,310 
1,076 


55 
45 


1909, 


Native, 
Foreign, 


761 

527 


31 
22 


641 
514 


26 
21 


1,392 
1,041 


57 
43 
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Previous to 1904 information as to the nativity of first admis- 
sions was not available. Reference to the preceding table shows 
that in 1904 the foreign-born constituted 45 per cent, of first cases 
of insanity, and in 1909 43 per cent. The United States census 
of 1904, the latest available eniuneration, shows that at that time 
about 40 per cent, of the general population fifteen years of age 
or over, and 42 per cent, of the insane in institutions, were of 
foreign birth. 

These facts seem to show that there is a real basis for the com- 
mon belief that foreign immigration is responsible for some of the 
increase in new cases admitted to hospitals. Going back of the 
individual, we find that in over 60 per cent, of the insane in our 
institutions the parents were of foreign birth. 

Still other causes contribute in some measiu'e to increase the 
nmnbers of the insane in institutions. The definition of insanity 
has been broadened, and now includes many not formerly reckoned 
in this classification. 

During the last twenty years the average length of life in the 
community has appreciably increased, giving more time in which 
persons may become insane. The better care and housing that 
the State has provided have increased the length of life of the 
insane in hospitals in even a greater ratio than the increase in the 
life of the community. 

A greater confidence in institutions tends towards more frequent 
commitments. State care has been an inducement for town oflS- 
cials to shift the burden of support to the hospitals. These last 
two causes are in considerable degree responsible for increasing 
admissions of the senile. 

The shifting of the population from rural to lU'ban conditions 
has doubtless in some measure contributed to an increase in mental 
disease. In 1850 only a little over one-third of the population 
of this State lived under urban conditions, while in 1880 almost 
two-thirds so lived. In 1905 over three-quarters of our population 
lived in communities of 8,000 or over. This ratio is practically 
that of the present time. In New York the greatest percentage 
of insanity is found in the snaaller cities. Aside from the oppor- 
tunities for dissipation, urban conditions make it less easy to 
retain and care for the insane in private homes. The public has 
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grown intolerant of eccentric conduct, and has a clearer appre- 
ciation of the dangers of the insane in the community. 

In 1890 there was in this State 1 insane person to every 395 of 
the general population; in 1909 the ratio was 1 to 279. Among 
the countries of the world where the same general conditions of 
civilization exist the ratio of insanity to the population is a fairly 
uniform one. Statistics for 1907 show that in England there was 
then 1 insane person for every 282 of the general population; in 
Scotland, 1 for 278; in Massachusetts, 1 for 289; in New York, 1 
for 300. 

That alcohol, syphilis and heredity are among the most impor- 
tant factors in the causation of mental disease there can be no 
doubt. In Massachusetts probably 25 to 30 per cent, of insanity 
is due to alcohol; in New York, 29 per cent.; and in England, 26 
per cent. In the relative frequency of the sexes, as would be 
expected, men predominate in the ratio of 2 or 3 to 1. In a large 
series of cases with known histories, in New York, 55 per cent, of 
the men and 22 per cent, of the women became insane from the 
abuse of alcohol. 

Syphilis predisposes to insanity, and is present in from 14 to 20 
per cent, of insane men and in 2i to 3i per cent, of insane women. 
In paresis 85 per cent, give a history of syphilis. It is probable 
that all persons with this disease have at some tune suffered from 
syphiUs, and in most cases have been alcoholic. 

The study of heredity is compHcated by many factors. That 
its influence in the production of mental disease is great there can 
be no doubt. It is often diflScult to differentiate between heredity 
and the influence of environment. Much additional study is 
needed before a proper understanding of the subject can be reached. 
Some observers have seemed to trace to heredity 30 or 40 per cent, 
of insanity, while others have found much higher ratios. The 
findings vary with each series of cases observed, and statistical 
information is not suflBciently complete at the present time to be 
in any degree conclusive. 

Certain drug habits and auto-intoxication from various diseases 
seem responsible for insanity to such a degree as to be worthy of 
consideration. The production of mental disease is favored by any 
cause which tends towards degeneracy. 

In about one-quarter of the new cases committed in this com- 
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munity mental disease occurs in its most cm'able form, and for 
these there is reasonable hope of response to treatment. The 
results from the remaining three-quarters are less hopeful. 

From all the evidence which we have at hand new cases of 
insanity are not occurring in this community to such an extent as 
has been popularly supposed. There is a small increase of these 
cases which is out of proportion to the increase in the general 
population. 

The remedy lies in the education of the community to an avoid- 
ance of the conditions of life favoring the production of insanity, 
and in the segregation of the unfit, preventing their procreation. 

Important as are all of the influences which tend towards the 
production of new cases, it seems clearly shown that accumulation 
is the great cause that is filling our hospitals and asylums. 

Great as is the biu'den of caring for the insane, greater still 
would be the penalty for inaction. 

The Mentally Defective. 

There are certain inherent difficulties in the attempt to ascer- 
tain fully and accurately the number of feeble-minded and epilep- 
tic persons in the State at the present time, or to compare the 
number now with the number twenty years ago. The statistics 
and data available are meager and not conclusive. The only 
sources of official information on this subject are the number of 
feeble-minded and epileptic persons in the various institutions for 
each year of the period, the number of admissions and applica- 
tions for admission to these institutions for each year, and the 
State census returns for 1895 and 1905. 
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The increased number of patients in the institutions at the 
end of each year, and the gradually increasing number of admis- 
sions, are largely the records of the gradual increase in the capacity 
of the institutions. There has always been a large waiting list of 
applicants. In 1890 the State actively began the work of providing 
permanent custodial care for a large proportion of the cases 
admitted. 

The number of applications for admission of the feeble-minded 
has steadily increased from 142 in 1889 to 471 in 1909. There 
are many reasons for this increase. The number would be much 
larger but for the well-known overcrowded condition of the insti- 
tutions. The subject of feeble-mindedness has been largely dis- 
cussed and written about. The natiu^ of feeble-mindedness is 
much better understood by parents, teachers, physicians, coiut 
officers, etc. Many applicants for admission to-day would not 
have been considered feeble-minded twenty years ago. There has 
been a growing public sentiment that feeble-minded children are 
entitled to training and education according to their capacity. 
There has been a rapidly increasing demand for custodial care of 
helpless idiots and of feeble-minded women of the child-bearing 
age. The modern community demands protection from the newly 
understood menace of irresponsible feeble-minded persons at large. 
The widespread exodus from country to city life is a factor. Many 
feeble-minded persons who were comfortably cared for at home 
imder rural conditions become troublesome and dangerous in the 
city. The State has provided comfortable and attractive insti- 
tution conditions. It is probable that the friends of the feeble- 

« 

minded have much greater confidence in the institutions than 
formerly. 

The number of feeble-minded persons in Massachusetts as shown 
by the State census for 1895 was 1,868, and for 1905 it was 2,778. 
The census figures are undoubtedly much below the actual num- 
bers. As a rule, the enumerators are qualified to recognize only 
the most pronounced forms of mental defect. Parents and friends 
are very unwilling to declare the mental defect of their children 
and relatives. Many cases are not recognized as such even by 
their friends. As a rule, only the cases of pronounced defect or 
actual idiocy are enumerated. The census ignores the many cases 
known to exist among the inmates of penal and reformatory insti- 
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tutions. A complete census of the feeble-minded could only be 
taken by enumerators familiar with the symptoms of the various 
types of defect, after an actual examination of each individual 
enumerated. 

Private investigation by experienced and competent observers 
in various localities indicates that there are at least 2 feeble- 
minded persons to every 1,000 of the population of the State. 
With a total population of 3,366,416 for 1909, this ratio means a 
probable total of over 6,700 feeble-minded in the State. There 
is no reason for thinking that we have a larger relative number of 
feeble-minded than exists in other States and countries. 

It is probable that the great increase in the number of feeble- 
minded and epileptic persons now under care in the institutions 
and in the number of applications for admission to the institu- 
tions, is not proof of a great increase in the number of cases of 
feeble-mindedness in the community, but rather is evidence of 
the progressive education of the people of the State as to the 
existence and significance of feeble-mindedness, and the need of 
permanent custodial care of the feeble-minded. It is known that 
the so-called high-grade imbecile is especially dangerous to society 
because of his irresponsibility and criminal propensities. It is now 
generally understood that feeble-mindedness is often the direct 
result of the hereditary transmission of mental defect; that the 
feeble-minded female is very likely to bear children, and that 
these children are almost certain to be defective, criminal or per- 
manently dependent in some way. To segregate the feeble-minded 
is to cut off one of the most prolific sources of crime, degeneracy 
and pauperism./ 

The testimony of charity and social workers, of prison and 
reformatory officials and of court and probation officers, given 
before the commission, strongly emphasized the frequency and 
importance of slight mental defect or actual feeble-mindedness as 
a factor in the causation of pauperism, crime and other social 
problems. 

The charity and social workers testified that many of the im- 
moral and diseased girls found in rescue homes and shelters, and 
placing-out societies are mentally defective, and absolutely inca- 
pable of reform or of self-support. There are many feeble-minded 
women in almshouses and houses of correction. Many of the 
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parents whom the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
are prosecuting for abuse of helpless offspring are mentally defec- 
tive. Many of the juvenile delinquents and dependents, and adult 
criminals, have one or both parents who are feeble-minded. 

At Chariestown State Prison there is a class of men who are 
lacking in self-control, with weak will and poor judgment, who are 
so defective that they ought not to be discharged. When released 
many of this class return to prison. 

At Concord Reformatory many prisoners are defective, sub- 
normal and irresponsible by reason of mental weakness. They are 
not suitable cases for a reformatory. They are troublesome and 
incorrigible. Short sentences are not beneficial for this class. 

At Bridgewater workhouse many mentally deficient men and 
women are among those sentenced for drunkenness and other 
offences. 

Many juvenile delinquents sent to the Lyman School for Boys ! 
at Westborough prove to be mentally deficient or insane. 

A large proportion of the women sent to Sherborn Prison are 
defective and irresponsible, judged by modern tests and standards. 

At the Industrial School at Lancaster, with a total population 
of 260 to 280, there is an accumulation of about 60 girls considered 
mentally defective, degenerate or irresponsible. Some of these 
troublesome girls are cases of obscure mental disease, usually some 
form of developmental insanity. A larger number are distinctly 
feeble-minded. 

There remains a well-defined group of inmates at Lancaster 
where the mental and intellectual defect is not so obvious, and is 
overshadowed by the immoral and criminal tendencies. They do 
not conform to the regulations of the institution and exert a bad 
influence on the more promising inmates. They cannot do good 
work without constant supervision. They are good talkers, plau- 
sible, vain, selfish and egotistical. They do not exhibit shame, 
remorse or fear of consequences. They are sly, cunning, insubor- 
dinate and incorrigible. Some of them are subject to outbreaks 
of violence. They are not influenced by ordinary rewards or 
punishments. Often they are able to write a good letter, and have 
considerable general information, but in actual school work they 
can seldom be taken beyond the primary grades. They are lacking 
in judgment and self-control. They are very active sexually. 
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Indeed, on close examination they present all the characteristic 
evidences of feeble-mindedness, modified in degree and not in 
kind. 

The defective conditions described are incurable and permanent. 
These giris are not capable of being reformed or made desirable 
or safe members of the community. They are never able to support 
themselves. If discharged they at once return to a vicious or 
criminal life. They are certain to become sexual offenders, and to 
spread venereal disease, or to give birth to children as degenerate 
as themselves. Their numerous progeny are certain to become 
public charges as diseased or neglected children, imbeciles, epilep- 
tics, juvenile delinquents, or later on as adult paupers and .crimi- 
nals. 

The term "feeble-minded" does not suflaciently describe and 
designate this special class, where the mental lack is relatively 
slight, though unmistakable, and the criminal tendencies are 
marked and constant. The legal definitions and precedents relat- 
ing to ordinary cases of feeble-mindedness are ineffective and inad- 
equate for this purpose. Probate judges are unwilling to commit 
them to institutions for the feeble-minded. The parents and 
friends of the cases are unhappy and displeased if they are placed 
with the feeble-minded. The girls themselves resent being classed 
with the feeble-minded. They exert a very demoralizing influence 
on the ordinary imbecile. They are not influenced by the simple 
rewards and discipline which control the imbecile. They require 
vigilant supervision to prevent escape. They are equally trouble- 
some and out of place in a reformatory for ordinary criminals. 

This special class of defective criminals has been variously 
described as moral imbecile, high-grade imbecile, psychopath, crimi- 
nal imbecile, imbecile with criminal instincts, etc. The combina- 
tion of slight mental defect and irresponsibility with the criminal 
propensities of the entire group is well expressed by the term 
"defective delinquent." 

This class of defective delinquents of both sexes is well known 
in every police court, jail, reformatory and prison. The defectives 
found in the various penal institutions nearly all belong to this 
class. There is a close analogy between the defective delinquent 
and the "instinctive criminals," who form a large proportion of 
the "prison rounder" type. Under present conditions these persons 
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are discharged at the expiration of their sentences, to lay tribute 
upon the community, to reproduce their own kind, to be eventually 
returned to prison again and again. 

Paupebism. 

In endeavoring to estimate the relative prevalence of degeneracy 
as to the " other allied classes," in addition to the groups already 
considered, it has seemed to the commission that the only reliable 
official information on this subject was that found in the pauper 
returns of the State, as offering the most reliable indication obtain- 
able of the number of persons in the community at different 
periods unable to maintain themselves. It is manifestly impossible 
to enumerate in detail the conditions which have combined to 
produce these results, and the subject is therefore treated en 
masse. The figiu'es given are from the annual reports of the 
State Board of Charity. 
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Many influences must be taken into consideration in attempting 
to draw conclusions from the above figures. The large numbers of 
active charitable organizations, child-helping societies, etc., with 
their skilled visitors and social workers, are great factors in reduc- 
ing pauperism by helpful and preventive methods. The many 
endowed or charitable homes for aged people, rescue homes, salva- 
tion army shelters, homes for children, etc., care for hundreds of 
persons who would otherwise have become public charges. The 
great increase in the numbers of patients relieved and cared for in 
the various departments of the general hospitals must have 
reduced the number who would otherwise have become public 
charges. The establishment of free out-patient clinics and dis- 
pensaries must have eliminated many by relieving or curing con- 
ditions which would otherwise have led to pauperism. 

It should also be considered that during the past twenty years 
there has been a reclassification of many persons formerly desig- 
nated as paupers. The adoption of the policy of State support of 
the insane and the feeble-minded has withdrawn from the alms- 
houses and from the community many who had hitherto been 
classed as mere paupers. 

On the other hand, public sentiment now demands, much more 
than formerly, that the sickness of the poor, misfortune and real 
destitution should be promptly and ungrudgingly relieved at 
public expense. There is a great readiness among many of our 
newly arrived immigrants to avail themselves of any opportunity 
for securing public relief. 

The figures as to pauperism are not wholly discouraging. The 
industrial depression beginning in 1893 and extending well into the 
next period of tabidation can well account for the large increase in 
the ratio of persons partially supported at that time. For the 
period 1905-09 the ratio was, on the whole, less than it was for 
the period 1894-99. 

For the persons wholly supported there has been a steady 
decrease in the ratio of persons supported by the cities and towns, 
and an increase in the ratio of State paupers. The ratio of children 
fully supported has more than doubled, due to new legislation which 
was intended to include many children not hitherto provided for. 
Many of the children included have been taken from degenerate 
parents and demoralizing surroundings and placed in good homes 
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where they have the opportunity of becoming self-respecting and 
self-supporting citizens. This marked increase in the number of 
children cared for is responsible for the increase in the total num- 
ber of cases fully supported. The ratio of the aggregate numbers 
receiving full and partial support shows a decrease. The ratio 
of vagrancy shows a very gratifying decrease, due to the successful 
enforcement of the present vagrancy law. 

PVom the information available, the commission believes that 
there has been no actual increase in the ratio of visible pauperism 
for the twenty-year period. The figures would indicate an appre- 
ciable decrease. 

The causes of pauperism are many and complex. It may be 
caused by anything which limits or lessens the wage-earning capac- 
ity of the bread-winner of the family, or which causes expenditure 
to exceed the income. Industrial depression, causing lack of employ- 
ment, is always accompanied and followed by a large increase of 
pauperism. Old age, financial losses, sickness, accidents, physical 
defect, indolence, lack of thrift, extravagance, abuse of alcohol, 
criminality, insanity, etc., separately or combined, are frequent 
causes. Death or permanent disability of the wage-earner often 
throws into pauperism a family hitherto self-supporting. Actual 
mental defect, and the resulting economic inefficiency of husband 
or wife, is often the cause. In certain families where there are 
paupers from generation to generation the underlying cause of the 
pauperism is almost always inherited mental defect. 

Summary op Conclusions as to the Question of Increase. 

Crime. 

Caution is necessary in drawing conclusive deductions from the 
evidence obtainable. If the total numbers of crimes are con- 
sidered, the figures indicate a diminished ratio of crime to the 
population. When the different classes of crimes are considered, 
it is seen that there has been an increase in the group of crimes 
against public order, the least serious class of offences. For the 
past few years there has also been an increase in the more serious 
crimes, such as felonious assault, robbery, manslaughter and 
murder, as shown by the commitments to prison for these offences. 
A large percentage of the murders committed during the past few 
years has been by foreigners recently admitted to this country and 
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not truly representative of the general body of the community. 
Many of. these people are impulsive and carry concealed weapons, 
with which they execute summary vengeance on those against 
whom they are aggrieved. 

Insanity. 

There has been a large increase in the ratio of insane patients 
under treatment in the hospitals compared to the population. 
Four-fifths of this increase is due to accumulation, from the fact 
that for various reasons patients are now generally retained in the 
hospitals instead of being discharged. The number of patients 
remaining in the hospitals is also increased because the patients 
live longer as a result of improved methods of treatment. Only 
one-fifth of the accumulation is due to increase in the ratio of 
admission of new cases of insanity. There is no evidence of a 
marked increase in the number of new cases of insanity in the 
communitv. 

Feehle-mindedness and Epilepsy. 

There has been a large increase in the number and ratio of 
feeble-minded and epileptic persons under treatment in institu- 
tions for the twenty-year period. This increased ratio is largely 
explained by the increase in accommodations for patients, and 
also by the accumulation from a lessened discharge rate and an 
increased expectancy of life of these individuals from better 
methods of treatment. The great increase in the visible numbers 
of the feeble-minded in the community, as shown by the applica- 
tions for admission to the institutions, is a result of a more com- 
mon recognition of this form of defect and an appreciation of the 
need of care and training. The facts obtainable do not prove 
that there has been an actual increase in the ratio of feeble-minded 
persons to the general population. 

Pauperism. 

From all the information obtainable there is evidence that there 
has been a decrease rather than an increase in pauperism. 

Recommendations. 

The resolve creating this commission required it to report "such 
recommendations as it may deem expedient for the safety and 
protection of the commonwealth." 
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In eoBoiiifiinc the i^Mwrn- dcsuEmtod. the 
iaqvcsBed by the £Mt that ve vcre leilly dafin^ Tith m Toy sm^ 
put of the amnmnhv, for the peopk bi these dassrs in aky one 
nwimu iiity bdoog to m idatirdT small nombcr of tiniBcs. The 
great nuKs of <Nir population is sane, soond and vhole. 

We have abo been impressed anew vith the tattt that in consider- 
ing mminals the infane, mental def ectires and paupers, we vere 
krgclT studying diffcrem phases or cnqm^ons of the same fon^ 
mental defect. These pec^ile often represent indrriduals or famifies 
vho for some reason vcre miaUe to hoU their own. In many 
fMnilifis it is f oond that die f onn of defect has \^aiied from genera- 
tion to generation, alcoholics in one generation, panpeis or oirni- 
nak in the next, possibly msamty or mental delect m the next. 



The foUotring cases known to the commission graphically ilhis- 
trate the kinship of these degenefatnre tendencies. A juvenile 
offender has a mratally defectrre motho- and a drunken fath«>; 
a fedde^ninded giri has an insane fatho' and a sister who is a 
prostitute; an halxtual criminal has two daughters who are fedde- 
minded, and a scm who is a criminal; a married pair who have 
always hem hdped by the town have one son who is deo»it and 
sdf-siq^Mrting, a feeble-minded son and daughter, an insane 
daugfato-, and a smi who has be«i convicted of crime. The mother 
of this family is m«itally ddective and the father is drunk^i. 

These cases wdl illustrate the tendency of d^:en»acy to e]q>ress 
itsdf in different ways in the same famil\\ Crime, insanity, moital 
ddect, ejHlep^^ paupmsm and drunkenness, the OHiditioi^ of 
d^enoacy which this commission is considmng« are largdy per- 
petuated by the transmission of drfect and disease from d^uierate 
or diseased parents. The State has already taken measures to 
p^e^'ent the birth of def ecti^•es and degen»ates by adq[>ting the 
prficy of custodial care of the feeble-minded, ejrileptic and insane, 
especiaUy of women of the child-bearing age- The State cannot 
afford to allow women of this dass to remain at large* 

Marriage Zanvr. 

At first sight it would seem to be a simple matter to create 
better conditions by the enactment and enforcement of laws which 
would prevent the marriage of the unfit In at least four States 
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laws of this sort have already been enacted. The information 
which we have been able to obtain regarding the effect of these 
laws has not been altogether reassuring. In at least one State it 
would seem that the effect of the law was too far reaching, in that 
it subjected people to interrogation and examination that were 
repellent to their ideas of personal rights, with the result that the 
law became very unpopular and practically void. 

It is always diflScult to enforce a law when the community is 
out of sympathy with that law. Should elaborate or too stringent 
requirements be insisted upon, the law would become a dead 
letter, parties seeking to be married would go to neighboring 
States to be married, or would live together in immorality, dis- 
pensing with the forms of law in the matter. 

It would seem, however, that the sentiment of the community 
would approve a sensible law, prohibiting the marriage of mental 
defectives of any type, confirmed drunkards, habitual criminals, 
and possibly people suffering from the communicable stages of 
syphilis and gonorrhoea, with a severe penalty for the violation 
of the law. The law already prohibits the marriage of insane 
persons and of idiots. 

The enforcement of the proposed law would be facilitated by the 
additional requirement that the intention of marriage in all cases 
should be publicly announced in the place of residence of each 
of the contracting parties, at a suflScient interval before the cere- 
mony to allow of intervention if necessary. The legal license 
of marriage should not be issued until the expiration of the period 
suggested. In any case, the entering into so important a con- 
tract as marriage should not be made without proper considera- 
tion on the part of the contracting parties. 

Sterilization. 

As a result of the popular acceptance of the theories of heredity, 
and the belief that mental defect, disease and crime are largely 
matters of inheritance, it has been proposed to prevent the pro- 
creation of defectives, etc., by the early sterilization of defec- 
tives, chronic criminals, hopeless drunkards, includable lunatics, 
etc. A simple surgical operation has been devised which renders 
the subject sterile but otherwise leaves the sexual functions intact. 
It is claimed that this operation produces remarkable, results 
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in the changing of the character and disposition of the men oper- 
ated upon. The supporters of this plan believe that such steri- 
lization would make it possible to safely tiu'n out into the com- 
munity large numbers of people who are now public charges in 
institutions. It is hard to understand how this expedient could 
be resorted to in large numbers of cases without being a direct 
encoiu'agement to sexual vice. If the seducer or libertine could 
truly promise immunity from the natural consequences of his 
act, could this possibly become a means of diminishing crime? 
Would it not tend to make such sexual vice much more frequent, 
and would not such immunity from the natural consequences of 
the act tend to enormously spread venereal disease? 

So far as we have knowledge the individuals sterilized by this 
operation have not as yet returned to the community in suflS- 
cient numbers to enable us to judge what their relations to and 
influence upon the commimity would be. The commission does 
not believe that it has yet been demonstrated that this operation 
is an efficient substitute for permanent segregation and control 
of confirmed criminals and defectives. 

Akohol. 

It is not possible to present reliable statistics on this point, 
but our investigations and the testimony before the commission 
strongly emphasize the belief that there is an intimate relation 
between the abuse of alcohol and the amount of crime, insanity, 
pauperism and degeneracy. Indeed, it is the belief of this com- 
mission, based on long personal observation, that the abuse of 
alcohol, directly and indirectly, does more to fill our prisons, 
insane hospitals, institutions for the feeble-minded and alms- 
houses than all other causes combined. 

We are unable to formulate any recommendations as to legis- 
lation which we believe would materially modify this deplorable 
condition. It is probable that long-continued education of the 
young as to the mental, moral, physical and economic results 
of the abuse of alcohol will be the most effective method of deal- 
ing with this subject. 
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Syphilis. 

It is known that syphilis is an active cause of diseases of the 
nervous system, leading to insanity, mental defect in all forms 
and degeneracy. From 14 to 20 per cent, of the most hopeless 
and fatal forms of insanity in our hospitals is caused directly by 
syphilis. Syphilis is much more prevalent than formerly in the 
community, and if the prevalence of syphihs were diminished, 
it would diminish the amount of nervous disease, insanity and 
pauperism resulting therefrom. 

The commission deplores the objection existing among general 
hospitals to receive cases of syphihs for treatment. Many cases 
of the disease remain in the community, undetected for long 
periods, owing to the objection of the hospitals to receive them 
or because the patients cannot afford to secure treatment, and 
thus become certain sources of contamination of innocent as 
well as of vicious persons. We definitely recommend that the 
general hospitals, instead of discouraging the admission of such 
cases, encourage such admissions by making adequate provi- 
sion for them. Persons suffering from venereal diseases should 
not only be encouraged but required to submit to treatment. 

Much coidd be done by the suitable education of the com- 
munity, especially of the young, with regard to the true nature 
and horrible dangers of this class of diseases. Systematic educa- 
tion along this line might well be undertaken in the public schools, 
colleges, boys' clubs, by social workers, etc. Under proper 
auspices literature should be prepared and distributed to the 
community. 

Further Regulation of Immigration. 

The reports of the various institutions show that undesirable 
immigration is a fertile source of degeneracy and crime. The 
new federal immigration laW (chapter 1134, Acts of 1907) is 
most explicit in its inclusion of classes of persons who are for- 
bidden to enter this country. The difficulty is with the enforce- 
ment of the law. This is well illustrated by the fact that each 
year in this State an average of 140 insane aliens are deported 
to the country from which they came. No medical or other ex- 
pert examiners at the port of entry can possibly recognize- the 
average criminal, many forms of insanity and mental defect, 
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paupers, etc., in the limited time allowed. Such determination 
often can only be made at the foreign home of the prospective 
immigrant. He should not be allowed to land until he has pre- 
sented proof that he has never been convicted of crime, that he 
is not insane and never has been, that he is not mentally defec- 
tive, and that his parents were not defective, that he is not a 
pauper, and that he has no permanent inabiUty to support himself. 
This certificate should be verified and executed by the United States 
consul for the district where the prospective immigrant resides. 
An immigrant without such certificate should not be allowed to 
land, but should be taken back by the vessel which brought him 
over. We do not now require precautions analogous to those 
which most countries exact with regard to the importation of 
domestic animals. 

Provision should also be made for the deportation at the end 
of their sentences of criminals who can be shown to have had a 
previous criminal record before entering this country. 

The Legislature might well memoriaUze Congress to bring 
about the above changes in the immigration laws. 

Defectives in Penal and Reformatory Institviions. 

The commission was impressed with the unanimity and sig- 
nificance of the testimony showing the large numbers of cases of 
mental defect and of mental disease among the inmates of our 
penal and reformatory institutions. The removal of these trou- 
blesome prisoners, who are little benefited by prison or reforma- 
tory methods, to institutions dealing exclusively with mental 
defect or with insanity, would be of great benefit to the other 
prisoners and to the prison administration. At the State Prison 
twenty years ago the existence of mental disease among the in- 
mates was admitted with reluctance, as the existence of cases 
of insanity in the prison was supposed to reflect in some way 
upon the management. Means are now taken to recognize such 
cases and to secure their transfer to an institution for the insane. 

The Prison Commission has recognized the need of scientific 
study of the defective criminal class by the appointment of an 
experienced alienist as resident physician at the Concord Reform- 
atory, and by the organization of careful investigation into the 
mental condition of the inmates. The management of the Lyman 
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and Lancaster schools have also begun the scientific study of their 
defective inmates. This distinct step in advance undoubtedly 
marks a new epoch in the study and treatment of the criminal. 

The determination of mental defect or disease should not be 
used to excuse a man from the consequences of his crimes, but 
to insure that he should not be given opportunity to commit 
other crimes, or to bring other defectives into the world. 

The routine examination of the mental condition of each 
prisoner at the expiration of his sentence would make it possible 
to protect the commmiity by the recommitment of the defective 
to the proper institution at this time. 

No mentally defective person with dangerous criminal ten- 
dencies should be allowed to be discharged from the prison into 
the community by the mere fact of the expiration of his sentence. 

The penal and reformatory institutions of the State should 
have the opportunity of utilizing the advice and experience of 
physicians connected with the staffs of State institutions for the 
insane and the feeble-minded. This desirable co-operation of 
physicians already employed by the State could be obtained with 
no additional expense. 

Defective Delinquerds. 

There is urgent need of special legal recognition of the class 
of defective delinquents, and of suitable provision for their 
proper commitment and permanent detention. The law should 
recognize that such a class exists by making a distinctive legal 
definition. There should be a definite form of procedure for the 
conunitment of the defective delinquent similar to that used for 
the commitment of the insane. This procedure should be equally 
applicable to cases in the courts or in the community, to youth- 
ful and adult criminal defectives, and to cases which develop in 
the institutions for the feeble-minded. 

They should be committed to permanent care and custody, 
under special institutional conditions combining the educational 
and developmental methods of a school for the feeble-minded 
with the industry and security of a modern penal institution. 
Under proper conditions, perhaps in a farm colony, the directed 
labor of these persons would materially reduce the cost of their 
support. Their immoral and criminal depredations would be 
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prevented, the cost of repeated arrests, trials and commitments 
would be avoided, and they would not be able to bring helpless 
children into the worid. Provision should be made for the safe- 
guarding of the rights of the individual by periodical expert 
examination and observation, and by the possibility of ultimate 
release under parole. 

It is evident that the Industrial School at I^ancaster will con- 
tinue to be the receiving station and clearing house for large numbers 
of mental defectives. As some of these defectives can only be 
recognized by close observation extending over a long period, it 
is obvious that there will be at Lancaster at all times a consider- 
able number of this class. These girls are committed to Lan- 
caster until they are twenty-one years of age. This institution 
should have a special and separate department for the proper 
care and study of these defective girls until their final disposition 
is decided upon. This department should be in charge of officers 
and nurses skilled in the care of defectives and insane persons, 
and should be fully equipped for the thorough investigation of 
these cases. This close study of cases, extending over a series 
of years, would furnish data concerning this class which would 
make them more easily recognized, and would serve as a basis 
for future permanent work with them. 

This plan would be merely the extension and development of 
the careful study of the defective inmates which has already been 
carried on so successfully by the management of the Lancaster 
school. 

The inmates at Lancaster who prove to be insane should be 
committed to the insane hospitals. The cases of uncompUcated 
mental defect should be committed promptly to the institutions 
for the feeble-minded, where additional provision should be 
made for them. 

At Lancaster and at the other penal and reformatory institu- 
tions, until special provision is furnished, the class of defective 
delinquents should be regarded as a separate class, and should be 
cared for in departments by themselves, as remote as possible 
from the other departments, but in connection with the existing 
institutions. 

The large numbers of defectives now in jails, reformatories 
and prisons of the State show the need in the near future of some 
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entirely new provision for the exclusive permanent care and custody 
of the "defective delinquents" of both sexes. It is a question 
whether for the present the females of this class could not be cared 
for in a separate department of the reformatory at Sherborn, and 
the males in a separate department of some other institution. 

Prevention of Juvenile Crime. 

Some of the conditions leading to juvenile crime, and thus to 
adult crime, are preventable, and some are at present beyond 
our control. It is possible to secure better conditions of living 
by preventing overcrowding of population in tenement districts 
of our large cities. Better transit facilities will enable the poor 
man to bring up his family away from the congested districts. 
Better housing of the poor can be obtained; improved industrial 
conditions can be secured; thrift can be encouraged. The general 
health of the community can be improved by better sanitation, 
and by the modern methods of curing and preventing disease. 
The marked diminution in the death rate from tuberculosis, and 
in the general death rate of the State, will have far-reaching 
results in preventing crime and pauperism. The widowed mother 
can be pensioned or provided with work at home. Any measure 
or policy which raises the mental, moral, social or physical stand- 
ard of the family tends to make good citizens of the children of 
that family. 

The city child can be taken off the streets and provided with 
more opportunities for play by providing recreation parks, play- 
grounds, athletic fields, gymnasiums, boys' clubs, local libraries, 
reading rooms, etc. His body can be developed by physical 
training. His faculties can be quickened and his future wage- 
earning capacity increased by industrial training. The splendid 
work of the child-helping societies and of the State bureau for 
children can be made even more effective and far reaching. The 
juvenile court and the probation system for juvenile offenders 
are of enormous value in reshaping the lives of children who 
have shown a tendency to wrong-doing. The mentally defective 
child, the potential parent of another generation of defectives, 
can be kept from crime by giving him permanent custodial care. 
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Adult Crime. 

The causes of adult crime in the main are identical with the 
causes of juvenile crime. The means of prevention are the same. 
The reformatory and penal institutions of the State recognize 
the necessity of classification of prisoners according to age and 
degree of criminality. Industrial training, school instruction and 
moral influence are relied upon as the most effective reformatory 
influences. The fact that the illiterate prisoners at the State 
Prison who are taught a trade and are taught to read and write 
in the prison school are seldom returned to the prison is eloquent 
proof of the efiicacy of modern methods. There is a great con- 
trast between the punitive methods of the past and the educa- 
tional and helpful conditions to-day. 

The system of probation has proven its worth as a substitute 
for imprisonment and as a means of reformation of many persons 
convicted of crime who would otherwise have suffered the stigma 
of a prison sentence. A more extensive application of this system 
would probably be to the advantage of the prisoner and the 
public. 

The present methods of procedure do not sufiiciently dis- 
criminate between the first offender and the habitual criminal. 
In many suitable cases the rights of all concerned would be better 
conserved by placing the first offender on parole or by a short sen- 
tence rather than by a long one. For the protection of the com- 
munity, the man repeatedly before the courts for the same offence 
should receive a much longer sentence. 

Firearms. 

The habit of carrying firearms is undoubtedly the cause of 
many murders and attempts at murder which would not other- 
wise have occurred. A strict enforcement of the present law 
forbidding the carrying of firearms by unauthorized persons, 
with an increased penalty for violation of the law, would undoubt- 
edly diminish the number of murders in the community. Such 
enforcement would be made much more feasible if the sale or 
lease of firearms was prohibited to all persons not authorized by 
law, or not licensed to carry these weapons. The sale of poisons 
or dangerous drugs is already regulated by law. There is every 
reason why similar safeguards should be extended to firearms. 
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Drunkenness, 

The question of drunkenness has been so ably and exhaustively 
considered by a recent commission ^ that it does not seem neces- 
sary to again treat of this subject until the reconmiendations of 
that commission have been given a practical test. The confinned 
alcoholic should be given longer custodial care, particularly those 
cases incapable of self-support. 

The Insane. 

A closer relation should be encouraged between medical men 
in general practice and in the institutions. The medical schools 
should give more attention to instruction concerning insanity 
and its early treatment. It would be well if each general hospital 
had, in addition to its regular equipment, a separate ward or 
some other provision for the reception of incipient cases of mental 
disease where they could be studied and the cases diagnosed. 
In this way it is very probable that the regular commitment to 
an institution for the insane could be avoided in very many cases. 

It should not be felt that the establishment of the new Psy- 
chopathic Hospital in Boston will supply adequate provision for the 
treatment of cases of incipient mental disease for the whole State. 
This will practically care for the needs of Boston and vicinity. 

The patient and his friends should be made to feel, so far as 
possible, that the institution has an interest in him, and that he not 
only is at liberty to return to the institution for advice, but that 
it is desirable that he should do so should he feel the need of it. 
Advice should be given freely to such patients and to their friends. 
Often more can be learned concerning the causes which contrib- 
uted to the patient's breakdown from an inspection of the home 
conditions than could be obtained in any other way. The com- 
munity would probably receive returns in direct money value 
from field work undertaken by the institutions along these lines. 
A tactful and friendly inquiry into family conditions would not 
only add to the fund of information, but would produce a dis- 
tinctly friendly relation between the institution and the friends 
and relatives of the patient. This practice would promote earlier 
discharges, and a longer continuance in the community of suit- 

^ DruDkeDness in Massachusetts, special report of the Trustees of the Fozborough State 
Hospital* 1910. 
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able patients. The institutions should take the general public 
into confidence in every way possible. 

What has been said with reference to the after care of the 
insane applies with equal force to all classes of dependents and 
defectives. The obligation of the State does not cease with the 
discharge of the individual from custodial care. 

Study of Causes and Methods of Prevention, 

In discussing the various forms of degeneracy and disease we 
have called attention to the close analogy between the different 
types of defect, and to the similarity of causes. To a great 
extent, the recommendations which we have made also apply 
to all of these various conditions. It is evident that many of 
these conditions cannot* be removed by immediate legislation, or, 
indeed, by any legislation. We have refrained from advising the 
enactment of a multiplicity of new laws, or the creation of new 
institutions. There is a modern tendency to regard the institution 
in some form as a panacea for all these evils, whereas the need 
of an institution is only too often the confession of the failure of 
society to protect itself. 

In the past, the policy of the State in the treatment of all of 
these forms of degeneracy and disease has been largely directed 
toward methods of alleviation, or to the cure of the individual 
and his restoration to society. The right of the individual to 
receive skilful treatment and care has been recognized and met 
by the organization of hospitals for the insane and the epileptic, 
schools for the feeble-minded, reformatories for boys and girls, 
schools for crippled children, almshouses for the destitute, etc. 
The obligation of the State to furnish such care and treatment 
of the individual is recognized in every highly civilized conmiunity. 
The cost of such provision now constitutes one of the great bur- 
dens of the taxpayer. The untold sum of misery and imhappi- 
ness which this mass of degeneracy represents can never be 
expressed or even realized. If the State is to protect itself and 
its future citizens it is evident that more attention must be paid 
to the study of the causes of degeneracy, and to methods of pre- 
vention of these expensive forms of misfortune and disease. 
Some of these causes are due to complex social or economic con- 
ditions which are inherent to our present stage of civilization. 
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Some of them can be gradually removed or lessened or prevented 
by the effect of future legislative enactments. Some of them can 
be successfully treated by the extension of existing institutions; 
some can be modified only by the efforts of private citizens and 
of private altruistic organizations. Many can be cured or pre- 
vented only by long-continued educational influences acting on 
the individual and the community. 

As the last and most important recommendation the com- 
mission advises that each State institution and State depart- 
ment dealing with crinlinals or defectives, as a part of its regular 
work, should greatly extend and develop the present methods of 
investigation into the causes and conditions which lead to the 
types of degeneracy which they treat. The individual defective 
should be carefully studied with reference to his personal and 
family history, his physical, mental and moral condition, his 
social and economic environment, and anv other factors which 
have a bearing on the case. Experienced field workers should 
be used, if necessary. The nature and scope of this study and 
the modes of procedure should be determined by experts. The 
classification and tabulation of the facts obtained, and the inter- 
pretation of the results, should be done by skilled statisticians. 
Private agencies and societies should be encouraged to co-operate 
in this work. 

This organized research, extended over a long period, would 
result in a more accurate knowledge of the fundamental causes 
of crime and degeneracy as a basis for more intelligent and effective 
methods of prevention. 

Summary of Recommendations. 

1. Prevent the birth of defectives and degenerates by extend- 
ing the policy of custodial care of the feeble-minded, epileptic 
and insane, especially of women of the child-bearing age. 

2. Prohibit the marriage of mental defectives, confirmed drunk- 
ards, habitual criminals, and possibly people suffering from vene- 
real diseases. 

3. Require public announcement for a longer period in advance 
of the intentions of marriage. 

4. Further observation of the results of surgical asexualiza- 
tion of defectives and criminals. 
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5. Special provision should be made for the treatment of 
syphilis in general hospitals. 

6. Systematic education of the young as to sex hygiene, the 
dangers of venereal disease and the results of the abuse of alcohol. 
'^ 7. Memorialize Congress for further restriction of immigra- 
tion. 

8. Observation departments for defectives in all penal and re- 
' formatory institutions. 

9. Provision for an examination into the mental condition of 
all prisoners at the expiration of their sentences, and for the com- 
mitment to the proper institutions of those found to be insane or 
defective. 

10. Co-operation of the physicians on the staffs of the insane 
. hospitals, institutions for the feeble-minded, etc., with the staffs 

of the penal and reformatory institutions. 

11. Provision for the legal recognition of the dangerous class 
^ of "defective delinquents," and for their commitment to per- 
manent custody. 

12. Provision for the separate care and permanent custody of 
the "defective delinquents." 

13. Extension of the system of probation and parole as a sub- 
stitute for imprisonment. 

14. More discrimination in the treatment of the first offender 
and the habitual criminal. 

15 . More attention to the prevention of juvenile crime. 

16. More stringent laws relative to the carrying of firearms 
and to the sale or lease of firearms. 

17. More attention to the study of mental disease in the medi- 
cal schools. 

18. All institutions should inaugurate the principle of adequate 
aftercare of discharged patients, where necessary. 

19. Out-patient departments and special psychopathic wards for 
the observation of cases of incipient mental disease should be 
established in connection with general hospitals. 

20. Organized research in State institutions and elsewhere as 
to the causes of the various types of degeneracy and mental 
disease, as a basis for better methods of prevention. 
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